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| strangely forgets herself, when she becomes the ad-| scenes of dissipation and fashionable gayety, has my 
| vocate of duellists. As delicate as her form should || fancy gone back to sweet Emma Haywood ; and often 
be the soul that inhabits it. Instead of being the|/ have I wished myself again at the little window, 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. | encourager of the rude passions of man, it should be! amusing myself with watching her childish sports. 
| 





EMMA HAYWOOD. her care to soften, if not subdue them; to condemn) But when I returned to my native place, I learned 

«Tis a strange world, and fall of contradiction.” these disturbers of society, both by word and action, | that Mr. Haywood had, shortly after my departure, 

Ir has been often said, and with truth, that the | and to uphold by her soothing support the truly prin-| come in possession of a large fortune by the death 
life of one who devotes himself in his closet to the |¢ipled, who braves the sneers of the crowd rather) of an old miserly uncle, who was thought to be mi- 
study of books, is monotonous, and to others unin- | than offend his conscience and his God. serably poor, until death forced him to disclose the 
teresting; but he who walks forth into this busy, My reflections were interrupted by the stopping of secret of his hidden treasures. The money which 
world, and mingles with his fellow-men, finds end-||@ Carriage near me, from which descended a lady | had proved a perpetual torment to him, destroyed 
less variety, amusement, and instruction. "Tis true,||Whose face seemed familiar tome. As she came) the happiness of the nephew and his little family. 
we often deceive ourselves; and vanity, the great} nearer, she glanced at me, and as her beautiful aan The house in which they had passed so many pleasant 
ruling passion, sometimes causes us to persist in) sparkled with an expression of pleased remembrance, | hours, was given up, as too small for their use. They 
error rather than own that our powers of cbeorvation | ® recognised in her my old acquaintance, Emma! removed farther into the city, occupied an elegant 
Haywood. I was about to speak, but she checked| mansion splendidly furnished, bought carriages and 


are fallible. ‘* Ah! you cannot deceive me; I know . 
human nature so well.” I caught the remark as I|/me by a cold distant bow, which betrayed at once} horses, gave large dinner-parties, and, im short, en- 
tered with avidity into the dissipation of fashionable 


was passing, and stopped to look at the speaker. He jher change of character, and reminded me, that, as I ; 
was a thin, straight, little man, with a hooked nose, |had not seen her since the days of her childhood, I) life. ; 
over whose enormous bridge he peeped into “hu-|/ could not claim the right of a privileged acquaint-| Emma was a beautiful girl, and masters of all sorts 
man nature” with a pair of sharp little gray eyes, with | ance. As she turned away, I saw that her eyes were| being —r 8 her, she aoonme an neyo nae 
scarcely enough of beauty in their expression to | filled with tears; and as I saw it, and marked the! Woman. But, admired by many for her beauty and 
witch the heart of woman, but, nevertheless, of paleness of her cheek, I knew that, however the ce-| intelligence, courted for her fortune, and flattered 
whose quickness of sight he was extremely proud. | "emonies of the world of fashion had quelled the vi- by all, she soon lost, in the giddy mazes of fashion, 
“Do you know that old man 2" said I to my friend. | vacity of her disposition and clouded her feelings, | the simplicity of her character; the edge of youthful 
e Wes: he is a broker in this city; a man of some they had not changed her heart, and I longed again enthusiasm wore off, and, taught to disguise her feel- 
standing among the merchants, as possessing rather (0 converse with my little friend, whom, of late "8% contrat - nat Supe as Ser Gent, ane 
more integrity than some of his trade, though less | years, 1 had heard spoken of only as the dashing me ner autlens ane wane, ast by consen, Sas by 
generosity than any. He is much given to suspi-| belle and vain coquette—terms, I was now con-| — ah deadmimgees hat che chants be theagin of 
cion; never trusts any one with business which he | Vinced, entirely inapplicable to her real character. | only as a beautiful, rich, and heartless woman. I 
can possibly manage himself—except when he hap- | Some years ago, before I had quite eoased 0 eon) sie" cr appa eather seat se 
pens to take a particular fancy, as he calls it, and | Sider myself a young man, I boarded in a narrow , - + a ary sp 
then he runs into the opposite extreme. He has lately | street, and opposite a small neat building inhabited ver former self as she recognised me, and the invo- 
luntary tear which started to her eyes as she turned 


|} : 
taken into partnership with hima young man, who be- || by Mr. Haywood, the father of Emma, who was his 

away, I should have conceded with the opinion of the 
world. As it was, ] sought and obtained an intro- 








came a favourite with him, by some strange chance, se- only child. The window of my chamber looked di-| 
veral months ago, and has had the art to maintain his lrectly upon their back piazza, upon which Emma 
advantage ever since. He is a great hypocrite; has ‘used frequently to sit with her books or needlework, | 
ilready secretly nade away with some of the old fel- | and delight me by the melody of her song. She was! 
low’s property ; and is gradually endeavouring, under || just about fourteen, and having been brought up by 
pretence of relieving him from care, to get the busi-|| a pious and intelligent mother, in a retired manner, 
ness entirely inte his own hands. If he succeeds, he |she had not yet learned to covet the admiration of 
will ruin his old master by his extravagance, and |the world, and therefore possessed the artless unso- 
then probably laugh at him for his credulity. The’ phisticated manners most natural to her age. Her 
broker will never listen to any thing in his dispraise : |father was ina respectable business, which, however, 
his invariable answer to such attempts is as you have | brought him no more than just sufficient to maintain | 
iieard—* It is impossible to deceive one who knows | his family genteelly, providing every comfort, but 
juman nature so. well.’”’ rejecting all needless expense and useless show. 

I was much amused with this trait of character, | I became acquainted with the family, and used 
though I could not help thinking that even the best | occasionally to visit them, though it was my chief 
and wisest among us are equally liable to suffer from | delight to watch the young Emma. When uncon- 


duction. She passed for one of the gayest of human 
beings: she delighted the young by her wit and the 
fascination of her manners, while even the old forgot 
their sage maxims and stern morality in gazing upon 
her beauty, and receiving the soft attentions with 
which she well knew how to sooth their asperities, 
and flatter their peculiarities. But I, who had seen 
i her amid such different scenes, liked not the change, 
and could not help thinking she was evidently sup- 
porting an assumed character. The sound of some 
simple melody would occasionally recall the recol- 
lections of past times to her mind, and she would 
shudder, as if the chord of memory vibrated painful- 
ly. L always noticed that she preferred the graces 
of Italian music to the airs that used to be her fa- 


the delusions of vanity. scious of being observed, she would breathe her own > 
“ } ; vourites ; and if I attempted to speak of our early ac 
It was a delightful day, and Broadway displayed | happiness in the sweetest songs, or dance to the mu- 
| . al variety of bez si 1 ‘ash lsic of | we vol It : quaintance, she would give the conversation a sudden 
ore than its usual variety of beauty and fashion. |sic of her own voice. ave often gazed upon her turn, and chat upon indifferent topics with the ease 


” 


That is a beautiful girl coming towards us,” said || bright face and graceful form at such times, and 
! to my friend—*“ the one in black, walking with that || wished, almost without a doubt of the realization of 
‘all young man. What an animated countenance! | the wish, that her life might always be as happy, and 
what a playful smile!” jher spirit always as pure. I have followed her, in 

‘I think,” said she, as she passed us, “the young ‘my own fancy, through the happy scenes of youth, 
man was perfectly right: he was insulted, and of |till she grew up a lovely woman, and with a half 
ourse there was no remedy for him but to fight.” pensive pleasure pictured her a happy wife to some 

It was perhaps said without much thought, but the | noble fellow, who could justly appreciate her worth. 
sf utiment uttered by her rosy lips almost changed! I called to bid farewell to the family, when I was) now frequently alone and neglected. I again be- 
iny opinion of her beauty. I easily guessed the sub- | about leaving the neighbourhood for a foreign shore, | 


apparently of an habitual trifler 

The constant round of dissipation was too much 
for Mrs. Haywood—she sank under it; and Emma 
had to weep the loss of a mother to whom she was 
sincerely attached, and who was the only confidant 
of her sorrows. Her fashionable friends, finding 
their consolations of little avail, confined their atten- 
tions to ceremonious calls, and the gay Emma was 


P came her friend, and, from the mere want of reliey 

ct of her discourse to be the young man in —, jand Emma received my parting salute with the frank- ing her sorrows by disclosing them, almost her con 
who had lately killed his antagonist in a duel result-'' ness of childhood, and bade me good-bye with un-| fidant. 
g from some foolish private quarre!. Woman constrained expressions of regret. Often 


amidst ‘Tam not happy,” said she one day. “I often 
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wish myself again in retirement, but I cannot shake| study is man, will often be disappointed by such me- ||terest—an admirable likeness of Mr. Bryant, the distin 
off the habits I have acquired; and, miserable as I) lancholy changes of character; but there are some, guished American poet. 

am, should be still more so in any other situation. 1) who pass the “ordeal” pure and uncontaminated, || be na Pacey bape lady meager grapes, is the latest effort 
am very proud, and I cannot bear to relinquish the// and the discovery of one such spirit will compensate silos “ern snipes “spe a A i OHS an 
station in society I now hold.” | for thousands of disappointments. The diamond itt (ee ae ee or ee wees 


; he! ' hod the > onal of the Deluge,” and the manner in which it has been treat- 
It was in vain to protest against such thoughts; she | would not be valued, if it were not rare; nor happi-) 4 |. worthy of his established reputation. The waste of 


silenced me almost angrily, saying, her destiny was) ness really enjoyed, if it were not hardly won. | waters is seen to be diminished ; the bare and rugged peaks 





decided. There was a meaning in her words which - 
I could not then fathom ; but I afterwards learned it) FINE ARTS. 

from an aunt of hers, with whom 1 happened to be | ; 
intimately acquainted, and who afterwards supplied 
the place of her mother to Emina, in almost every 
respect. \ THE FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


** Emma is a strange girl,” said my friend; * but} oF THE 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


| of the loftiest mountains are left uncovered; in the dis- 
| distance, the ark of safety is dimly visible floating in lone- 
ly security ; and, over all, the glow of the returning sun is 
spread like a promise of hope in the midst of so great de 
solation. There is a grandeur in the simplicity of this pic- 
| ture which we cannot but admire. The other pictures of 
'Mr. Cole are portraits of remarkable scenery in various 
portions of our own country, distinguished, like all his pro 





though [ see her destroying herself, from false opi- NATIONAL ACADEMY. ductions, for their sublimity and fidelity to nature. 

nions of her own character and capabilities of happi- | On Saturday, at noon, the exhibition-room of the Acade- Mr. Harptna, of Baltimore, has furnished an excellent 
ness, yet these opinions are too fixed for me to alter; | ny was opened to a number of ladies and gentlemen, in-| portrait of the venerable patriot, Charles Carrol, of Car 
and if I wish to remain her friend, [ must not attempt) vited to examine the productions of the past year. Most rolton ; an interesting and admirably painted picture. 

it. Her father has lost a very considerable part of of our readers will probably remember the appearance of — Mr. Ixmay, among other portraits, has one which is na 
his fortune by imprudent speculations, and Emma, ) the room at the last exhibition, the general excellence of turally associated in the mind of the spectator with that ot 
convinced that, were she no longer to mix in the gay the pictures, and the strong emotions of pleasure excited Carrol; it is of Col. Nicholas Fish, of — city, whose ser- 
world as the equal of the highest, she should be emi-|| by the presence of a body of art so honourable to our vices in the “time that tried men’s souls”’ have entitled him 
country, and to the artists by whom it was created; we also toa place in the memory of every American. Mr. 
venture to predict that the present exhibition will be not) Inman has several other poriraits, all worthy of his fame 
less numerously and fashionably attended than the former, both in fidelity of resemblance and im the excellence ot 


and that its visitants will derive from the examination at, their execution. We were gratified in beholding his origi 
} nal design illustrative of the Persian story in this year’- 


nently wretched, is about to make herself the victim) 
of her own ambition. Among her numerous admi- 
rers, is one whose chief recommendation is his for- 


», Which is sai . ense. e has be a= . . 
tane, hich is said to be immense He ha €N Fe-|' east an equal degree of gratification. 
fused by her more than once, in very decided terms. Pre number of pictures now prepared for the inspection | Talisman—a rich and gorgeous picture. 


Hearing of her father’s losses, he has again offered | of the public is the same with that of the preceding year, | Mr. Dun ap has several pictures ; among which we were 
himself to her; and, protesting that her every wish, one hundred and seventy-two, with few exceptions, from particularly struck with one of the muse of history; a 
shall be gratified, and the misfortunes which threaten | the pencils of the same artists, but entirely different; for it graceful and elegant composition, well drawn, and marked 


n : a a eae ee — isin: Jeoant, with his usual felicity of colouring. 
her father entirely averted, he has gained her con-, is one of the principal regulations of this rising and elegant) ¥it , y &- 
institution, that no one picture shall be twice exhibited ; | There is one picture of our distinguished countryman 
they must also be original; no copy, however excellent, is Lesiz, the property of Mr. Donaldson, to which we could 


unless the devote a page of our journal, did time and dire necessity 


sent, and the deluded girl will shortly be his wife. 
He is old, ugly, and said to be extremely whimsical 
and passionate. He now almost worships ber for | 
her surpassing beauty; but when the novelty of that 


admitted; nor can any painting be received, I 
production either of an American, or of @n artist residing | permit—for we are proud of it, as being the production ot 
in the United States. an American. The subject is a rural excursion by a cock 
shall have passed away, he is not one of those to bef js not in our power at present, to give so minute or ex-| "ey family ; there is the snug and worthy citizen himself 
won by the sweetness of her disposition and her daz- | tended a notice as we should be pleased to lay before our resolved upon casting aside business for one day, and, John 
zling accomplishments ; and if she once finds herself readers ; at the time of writing, we were not able to ob- Bull like, enjoying, in the unaccustomed shade and quiet 
neglected, I know not what will become of her. The tain a catalogue, and are therefore obliged to rely upon | bis pipe and his newspaper; near him his two children and 
unhappy girl will never bend to his caprices, though memory only, in giving to the public the impressions made the little dog, deep in a game of romps, joyous laughter 

upon us by our visit; but, however impertect our recollec- actually bemg in the faces of all the three; the mother 
‘tion of the particulars may be, we do very distinetly re- holding up her warning finger to check their noisy merri 
ment, lest it disturb the citizen in his reading; the grand 


she would probably witness them in silent scorn.” 
A few days afterwards, I heard that Emma was 


smber that it was productive of a high degree ot plea- 
married to the rich old Mr. . J have since met} ™e™® i S| g F 


we take a deep and lively interest in the progress” mother looking on with heartfelt sympathy in their mirth 
art; and itis gratifying to our and at a little distance, the apprentice, dressed all in his 





A sure, for 
her sometimes, followed by a train of admiring syco- |”. 
a ‘ “ % of our country in this noble 
phants, the gayest and most fashionable of them all. national pride to find that a single year has been equal to! best, with a bachelor’s-button in his button-hole, lookine 
She has ceased to consider me as an acquaintance, | gig production of so much improvement—ot so many really unutterable things in the face of his blushing sweetheart 
and no tear ever dims her eyes now, at the thought creditable pictures ; the fact speaks loudly i commenda- We stood and pored upon this exquisite composition for a 
of other days. She has learned the art of dissimula- || tion both of the artists by whom it has Leen effected, and 00d half-hour, and thought that, were our artists paid at 
tion to perfection, and is envied by all, as one of the|!of the public in whom they have found encouragement home as they are paid in England, such pictures might be 
, a »roduced and purchased here as well as there; 3 
blest ones of the earth. Once, and once only, have | | and patronage. I I _ e as well as there; and then 


seen her moved: it was ata party, at which she was, | 0” entering the room, 
as usual, the point of attraction. Jt was mentioned by a full-length portrait of a lady at the further extremity, 


, from the pencil of Mr. W ; this gentleman is an Ameri- 
that the handsome young Edward B——, who had rencage ne pecan yartbiagee 7 a: evidence of th ' j 
| ath lebrated . can, but has passed some years in Maly, gathering know-| # evidence of the truth of our opinion. In England, thi- 
veen rather celebrated in the world of fashion as a picture would be bought at a handsome price, and the 


the eve is immediately attracted We sighed to think they were not, and went a little farther 
r on, to look at Mr. Quipor’s picture of Rip Van Winkle 
from the Sketch-Book, in the excellence of which we found 


f ‘ledge and improvement in that parent land of art, where 
pleasing poet, had that morning died of CONSUMP= | the artist pursues his lofty occupation in the midst of inspi- painter be thus encouraged and enabled to produce one stil! 
tion—brought on, as was supposed, by some secret | pation. The good effects of Mr. Weir's years of study are | better. How it will be in America we cannot say. 

grief: the colour fled from the cheek of Emma, and | visible in this picture, and also in his portraits of Redjacket | Mr. AGate has a clever picture of two children striving 
it requived all her self-command to check the tears and of a Greek boy, each in the graceful but contrasted | to provoke each other to a smile ; the composition is very 
which were rising to eyes of late unused to w eeping. costume of his native land; from these two beautiful speci-) happy, and the only fault of the paimting is that it wants 
The plea of indisposition satisfied those who remark-| Mes, engravings are in the Talisman of the present year, | breadth, and the handling is somewhat timid. It gives tes 
ed, with surprise, her change of countenance; but, and are no doubt familiar to our readers. The spectator timony, en ofa very decided improvement over ! 
catching my glance of pity, she haughtily remarked Se ees en NE the shants aed age Seay o or che a rarer , 

that she was now quite well; and begging ie denen the portrait, but is at length attratted from it by an exqui- | Mr. Cummines’ miniatures bear away the palm agai: 

. : site production of Mr. Iyguam’s fascinating pencil; this! one of a lady in crimson-velvet, struck us as being a mas 
not to interrupt themselves on her account, she join- is a portrait of a young lady gracefully presenting a bas | terly production. 
ed their train, and was again herself. I recollected ket of fruit, her lovely countenance banenine ‘with smiles|| We were much pleased with a sea-piece, by Mr. Ber 
the amiable young man whom Emma had formerly | and innocent animation, and her ringlets waving in care- FORD, we believe; a very beautiful cabinet picture; and 
favoured, and while the neglect she afterwards had less profusion around her exquisitely moulded neck and also with the architectural designs of Mr. Davis. If we are 
shown him—even though she loved him—filled up shoulders inot much mistaken, this gentleman will yet stand at the 
the measure of her errors, I thought his fate far far The admiration excited by this gentleman's exquisite very head ot his profession in this country, if not in t)+ 
preferable to hers. None will recognise the subject picture of the “ White Plume,” at the last exhibition, must world. 
of this history; for all are deceived. Her deceit is. &¢ fresh in the recollection of our readers, but we think But it is time for us to close this article, which we hav 
greater and more complete than that of many; but that the lady with the grapes will be even more admired. already extended far beyond the limits within which it wa 
: Mr. Ingham has also in the exhibition a portrait of a lady | our purpose to confine our remarks. In looking back at 
with white plumes, not less rich and glowing than the for-| what we have written, we are surprised to find we hay: 
been able to say se much, after so short and imperfect a 


she is not the only one who yields up happiness to 
ambition, pride, or vanity. Many, whose eyes are : ee 
bright, and whose words are ane oumeel “SEER mer, of which it is intended to be the counterpart. ; able 
: . all oe eae aig Mr. Morss, the president, we regret to say, has but few. examination as we had it in our power to make of thes: 
eae and find not in their choice of life, that which pictures in this exhibition, and those few are all portraits; works of art; and we look upon it as an evidence, an: 
au fill the “aching void" within. "Those whose among them is one which will be looked upon with deep ins’ strong evidence too, of the merit of the exhibition, that 
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many pictures should have made so vivid an impression 
upon our mind and memory as to enable us to mention 
them even as we have. We shall be a frequent visiter to 
the exhibition-room, and should we hereafter find any thing 
worthy of more particular notice, or if in our preceding 
observations we have committed any errors either of omis- 
sion or of commission, we shall take great pleasure in re- 


turning to the subject. 





LITERATURE. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TALES OF THE GOOD WOMAN. 
BY A DOUBTFUL GENTLEMAN. 


A VOLUME thus quainily entitled, has just is. .ed from the 
judicious press of the Messrs. Carvill, The uame of the 
doubtful author is not given, but it requires oo extraordina- 
ry acuteness to discover im these stories the originality and 
racy quaintness of the author of the ‘“ New Mirror for 
Travellers,” the ** Wise Men of Gotham,” and of many of 
“ Salmagandi.”’ The tales are four in num- 


the * Drunkard,” ** Dyspep- 


the papers in 
ber; the “ Yankee Roue,”’ 
sy,” and “ Old Times in the New World; and besides 
these, there is a“* Memoir of the Unknown Author,” which 
The 


* Vankee Roue” ts eminently satirical, lashing with keen, 


is not less whimsical and entertaining than the others 


yet playtul severity, (he absurdities of travelled dandies, 
whese emigrations to other lands have taught them only 
how to waste the gifts of nature, with follies more ridiculous 
or vices more detestable than they could have acquired if 

vy had staid at home. The * Drunkard” ts an appal- 
ling sketch of the miserable career of ove born to better 


they 


things, but debased by tatemperance into brutality, pecu- 
lation, insauity and murder. “ Dyspepsy” is a pleasant 
prescription for the tashionable disease of idle gentlemen. 
teaching them by the torce of example, how they may es- 
cape the tend that guaws their vitals, and become useful 
* Old Times in the 
at the 


and respectable members of society. 
New World” is a tale of the “ ancient dominion” 
time of its first settlement, and abounds with pathos and 
pure fun. The heroic Captain Smith is one of the most 
prominent characters. 

We extract as a fair specimen the following Ait, from 
the “ Yankee Roué.” 
companies his friend Heartwell to the American Academy 


Sopus is the travelled hero, and ac- 


of Fine Arts, to examime a collection of Italian orivinals— 
the prototypes, we suppose, of those lately disposed of at 
auction: 

“Ah!” cried he, as they entered the exhibition-room, 
and saw the very worst collection ever imposed upon the 
good people of the city, labelled with the names of Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Domenichino, Salvator, and the Carracci. 
‘Ab! really now, this is something like; I declare this real- 


It reminds me of the gal 





ly does honour to the country 
lery at Florence. Why, the names are the very same.” 
Whereupon he out with his glass after the manner of tra- 
velled men, and fixing himself opposite to an immeasurable 
daub, full of green lions and brown trees, labelled Sal 
Rosa, began to be quite enthusiastic. “ What expression 
in the trees!) What grace im the very rocks! What dignity 
mthe hous! Any body could tell they were the kings of 
the beasts! There is nobody, after all, equal to Sally Rosa, 
"e of attitude, softness of expression, and 





for persuasive grs 





ping,” as he was ased to call it—** | knew 


felicity of gr 





her iu Florence. She was a must elegant woman.” 

Heartwell stuffed the whole catalogue into his mouth, 
and walked away ata quick step. He, however, returned 
in a few moments, 

* You are right,” said he; ** Miss Sally was particularly 
remarkable for all these characteristics. I see you are a 
connoisseur.” 

“A piece of a one,” answered he, pulling up his stock, 
and adjusting his striped gingham collar. But, my dear 
Heartwell, never again call a toreign lady miss or mistress. 
lt is Madame or Signora Sally Rosa.” 

“ [shall bear it in mind,” said the other. 

After spending some time in pointing out the various ex- 


cellencies of this rare collection of originals, by the great 


italian and Flemish masters, in which Sopus displayed 
equal taste and accuracy, he was carried inio the apart- 
nent where the statuary and busts are deposited 

What, in the name of all that is monstrous and vulgar, 


jappalling and successtul scheme of vet 


journey together m the first pag 


have we got here?” cried he, stopping opposite the Lao- 
coon. 
“Tis the famous Laocoon, 
* La—La—ocoon,” said Sopus. “ Whoisit by?” 
“ The name of the artist is somewhat doubtful, It is sup- 


” said Heartwell. 


posed to be a werk of great antiquity.” 

“ Yes, any body can see it must have been done in the 
infancy of the arts. The artist did well to keep his name 
But who is this tall, long-spliced, sprawling fellow, 





secret. 
standing on one leg!" 

* That is the Apollo Belvidere. 
before.” 

“ O, ay—I think Ido recollect something of a wooden 


You must have seen it 


statue, stuck up at the Belvidere House, where my uncle's 

club used to meet. [ suppose they call it che Apollo Belvi- 

dere on that account. Can you tell me who carved it?” 
‘No, Lregret to say that | have forgot it,” replied Heart- 

well, again having recourse to the sysiem of gagging 

“it is not worth remem- 


““ No matter,” said the other; 


bering. Let us go back; I want to take another look at the 
Sally—or as these vulgarians call her, Sal.” 


THE CARBONARO. 


Perhaps there is not, or has ever been, in the civilized 
portion of the world an institution of which so much has 
been said, and yet of which so tittle is known with any 
thing like certainty, as the aiiliated body, designated * The 
Carbonari,”’ which, during several years immediately suc- 
ceeding the fall oi Napoleon, existed in almost every coun- 
try of continental Europe. The fact of its existence was 

' 


established beyond doubt; but of its nature, objects and 











opera‘ions, the utmost iguorance has hitherto prevailed; for 
as vet there have been no means of ascertamiug these but 
by their effects These effects were insurrections and re- 
volt against the established authorities, springing up im va- 
rious quarters at the same moment, and demonstrating by 
this unity of time that ther contrivers Were acting tm con- 
cert. The volumes of which we are now to speak, profess 
to throw more light upon this hitherto obscure subject; and 
the details which they give are ina tigh degree curious 
The “ Carbonaro,”’ Count Jerome de la 


is the hero of the story; 


aad interesting. 
(esta, a young, wealthy , patriotn 

t high-spirited Italian nobleman, ot rare abilities, strong 
passions, and a most enthusiastic hatred of oppression, or, 
whats with him synonymous, monarchy The priucyat 
incidents of bis life, engaged at it was in unremitted macia 
nations and conspiracies, form the leadime features of the 
tale ; and in tracimg the intricacies of hes career, the author 
has exhibited a singularly thinute and apparently accurats 
acquatntance with the hidden springs and causes of the va- 
rious political denouements that agutated Europe during the 
period of which he writes. Interwoven with the revolu- 
fhonary meidents of the work, ts an underplot, the ground 
work of which ts disappointed passion 


ance. 





The principal, indeed we may say the only tault we have 
to find with * The Carbonaro,” is the unsatisfactory abrupt- 
ness of its termination. The first chapter introduces the 
reader toa mysterious event, the causes of which the re- 
mainder of the 
consequences, in the discovery of which he ts not less inte- 


book ts occupied m developing; but of its 


rested, he is lett in utter ignorance ; the road in which he is 
made to acc ompany the author, assumes the form of a com 
plete circle, at a certain pot of which they commence then 
. and in the last they ar- 





rive at the same point once more, and part with very little 


ceremony. Perhaps, however, itis the author's intention to 
‘ . 


write a continuation, 





THE NEW-YORKW STAGE, 





FOR THE NEW-YORKE MIRROR 


MR. SIMPSON’S BENEPIT. 


We stepped into the Park theatre, though at rather a late 
hour, on Monday evening, to see how affairs were going on 
at that establishment We gave up all hopes of effecting a 
lodgment in the lower tier at the first glance—tried the se- 
cond, but found it as impenetrable as Schumla—the third, 
which we were loath to venture into, having been trained 
up in the way that we should go, was the only resource, 
and so, like Falstaff, “ hiding our honour in our necessi- 


ties,”’ we entered; but even here all “access and passage’ 


terminating im an | 


to the boxes was blocked up by compact masses of people 
and being averse to lobbying, in every shape, we even as- 
cended into the fourth heaven, and ensconced ourselves 
ina cornerofthatremote region! from whence we espied out 
old friends Mrs. Malaprop, Acres, and Sir Anthony moving 
in dumb show below. Hearing was altogether out of the 
question, unless it was the upper notes of Mrs. Wheatley 

the fine peculiar laugh of Hilson, or the harsh, grating 
complication of sounds which Miss Kelly emits when she 
uplifis her voice in a fashion peculiar to hersell, and which 
The 
house was crowded from top to bottom; and right lad 
There is no man that has better deserv 

There is a 


by some persons, is irreverently termed singing 


were we to see it 
ed the public approbation than Mr. Simpson 
feeling of honour and respectability coupled with lis name 
in the theatrical world, and all who know him im private 
life, freely acknowledge his worth as a man The present 
season at the Park has been eminently successful—may it 
continue so 

“ There is a tick 

“Which, taken at the 


in the affairs 
flood, leads on to fortane.” 


of men, 


flood, and we sin 
There is a fur pros 
Clara 


Last season was the ebb—this is the 
cerely hope it will lead on to fortune 
pect of it, tor we observe the universal tavourie, 
Fisher, is engaged—the enchantress who has allayed the 
tariff ferment m the south by turning its feelings mto @ 
after a long absence, returns 


We hope 


fresh channel, and who now 
to gladden the eves of her northern triends 
she will take a fresh range of characters, as there is yet a 


wide field in which she would be emmently successful 
Quere. Would not Farqubar’s fine comedy of the “ Recruit 
We 
would not wish to see better representatives of Sergeant 


Kite and Bullock Placide, while Miss 


Clara might indulge her penchant for male attire in the 
Cc 


ing Officer” be an excellent speculation at the Park! 


than Hilson and 


sprightly and dashing part of Sylvia 





a=, 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





SAGACITY OF A DOG. 
A REMARKABLE tustance ts given in the Scotsman of the 
Falkirk, during 


the heus were all mmissmg trom thew 


sagacity ofadog. Ata farm-house neat 


the late frost and snow 
found, tu the evenmg the 


roost, and could no where te 


dog brought into the house in tis mouth a ben appare atly 
dead, which he laid down betore the fire; he then departed 
and brought all the hens successively, laymg them betore 
the fire. Itturned out that they had been benumbed by the 
frost, and m that situation had been discovered by the dog, 
who instinctively applied the proper remedy. The warmt! 


of the fire soon brought them all to lite aud motion, 





EXCELLENT RULES 





. 


The tollowing rules, from the private papers of Doctor 


West, were, according to his memorandum, thrown toge 


ther, as general waymarks in the journey of lite Ihey 


were advantageous to him, and, while they exhibit an ho 


nourable testimony to his moral worth, may be usetul to 


others :—" Never to ridicule sacred things, or what others 
may esteem such, however absurd they may appear to 
me.— Never show levity where the people are professedly 
engage din wors ip — Neve 1 to resent a supposed my ivy 
tll Tknow Nor 


on any occasion to retahliat —Never to judge a person's 


the views and motives of the author of it 


character 
part of an absent person, who is cé osured tn company, so 


by external appearance.— Always to take the 
far as truth and propriety will allow.—Never to think the 
worse of another on account of his differing trom me in po 
litical or religious opinions. —Never to dispute, if Lean fair 
ly avoid it.—Not to dispute with & man more than seventy 
years old; nor with a woman; no with an enthusiast.—Not 
to affect to be witty, or to jest, so as to wound the teelings 
of another —To say as little as possible of myself and those 
who are near to me.—To aim at cheerfulness, without levi 
tv.—Not to obtrude my advice unasked.—Never to court 
the favour of the rich, by flattering either their vanity or 
their vices.—To respect virtue, though e¢lothed in rags,— 
fo speak with calmness and deliberation on all occasions 
especially in circumstances which tend to irritate. —Fre 
quently to review my conduct, and note my failings. —On 
all occasions to have in prospect the end of life and a fu 
ture state.—Not to flatter myself that I can act up to thes: 
rules, however honestly | may aim at it.” 
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ee and saw nothing else. Yet though he beheld, and beheld | 
bah E CASKET. her distinctly, so as to carry away every feature in his heart, | 


| 
THE FLORENTINE LOVERS. 
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and child, than he 





sweeter and humbler at the d 


did at me and you, as we went by.” 

“« Dear aunt,” rejoined Dianora, “I did not mean to re. 
proach you, I’m sure; but, sweet aunt, we do not know 
him, you know; and you know”’ 

“ Know!” cried the old lady, “ I’m sure I know him as 

well as if he were my own aunt's son—which might not be 
« Heaven bless her beautiful face!” cried a beggar at the I impossible, though she is a little younger then myself; and 
door; ‘ she always gives double of any one else.’ 


|| if he were my own, [ should not be ashamed.’ 
* Curse her!’ " muttered Ippolito’s acquaintance ; ‘‘ she is | ‘“* And who then,” inquired Dianora, scarcely articula 
one of the Bardi.’ 


The groundwork of this story is in a late Italian publication, called |) 
the Florentine Observer, descriptive of the old buildings, and other | 
circumstances of local interest in the capital of Tuscany. l | tin a weagiie. Caste ah he?” 

|| ting her words, ‘‘ who then is he 

Art the time when Florence was divided into the two | The ear of the lover heard both these exclamations, and | “Who?” said the aunt; “ why the most edifying young 
fierce parties of Guelfs and Ghibelines, there was great hos- they made an indelible impression. || gentleman in all Florence, that’s who he is; and it does nor 
tility between two families of the name of Bardi and Buon-’ | Being a lover of books and poetry, and intimate with the i signify what he is else, manifestly being a gentleman as he 
delmonti. It was seldom that love took place between in-) most liberal of the two parties, such as Dante Alighieri—| is, and one of the noblest, I warrant; and I wish you may 
dividuals of houses so divided ; but, when it did, it was pro-| afterward so famous—and Guido Cavalcanti, Ippolito, | have no worse husband, child, when you come to marry 
portionately vehement, either because the individuals them- | though a warm partisan himself, and implicated in a fierce | though there is time enough to think of that. Young ladies 
selves were vehement in all their passions, or because love, | ‘enc -ounter that had lately taken place between some per-| now-a-days, are always for knowing who every body is 
falling upon two gentle hearts, made them the more pity | ‘sons on horseback, had been saved from the worst feelings || who he is, and what he is, and whether he is this person 01 
and love one another, to find themselves in so unnatural a attendant on political hostility ; and they now appeared to|| that person, and is of the grand prior’s side, or the arcl: 
situation. He had no thought, it is true, of forgiving one) | bishop’s side, and what not; and all this before they wil 





it seemed to him afterward that he had seen her only as in} 
adream. She glided by him like a thing of heaven, draw- 
ing her veil over her head. As he had not had the courage) 
to speak of her, he had still less the courage to ask her) 
name ; but he was saved the trouble. 











BY LEIGH HUNT. 





IN THREE PARTS.—PART I 








| him odious. 





Of this latter kind was an affection that took place between || 
a young lady of the family of the Bardi, called Dianora| 
d’Amerigo, and a youth of the other family, whose name 
was Ippelito. The girl was about fifteen, and in the full 
flower of her beauty and sweetness. Ippolito was about | 
three years older, and looked two or three more, on account || 
of acertain gravity aud deep regard in the upper part of his 
face. You might know by his lips that he could love well, 
and by his eyes that he could keep the secret. There was a 
likeness, as sometimes happeus, between the two lovers; 
and perhaps this was no mean help to their passion; for as| 
we find painters often giving their own faces to their heroes, | 
so the more excusable vanity of lovers delights to find that. 
resemblance in one another, which Plato said was only the 
divorced half of the original human being rushing into com- 
munion with the other, 

Be this as it may—and lovers in those times were not 
ignorant of such speculations—it needed but one sight of 
Dianora to make Ippolito fall violently in love with her. It 
was in church, on a great holiday. In the south, the church 
has ever been the place where people fallin love. It is | 
there that the young of both sexes oftenest find themselves 
in each other's company. There the voluptuous that can- 
not fix their thoughts upon heaven, find congenial objects, 
more earthly, to win their attention; and there, the most 
innocent and devotional spirits, voluptuous also without be-| 
ing aware of it, and not knowing how to vent the grateful 
pleasure of their hearts, discover their tendency to repose 
on beings that can show themselves visibly sensible to their 
joy. The paintings, the perfumes, the music, the kind cru- |, 
cifix, the mixture of aspiration and earthly ceremony, the 
draperies, the white vestments of young and old, the boy's | 
voices, the giant candles, typical of the seraphic ministrants | 
about heaven's altar, the meeting of all ages and classes, l 
the echoings of the aisles, the tights and shades of the pil-| 
lars and vaulted roofs, the very struggle of day-light at the 
lofty windows, as if earth were at once present and not pre- 
sent—ali have a tendency to confuse the boundaries of this | 
world and the next, and to set the heart floating in that de-| 
licious mixture of elevation and humility, which is ready | 
to sympathize with whatever can preserve to it something | 
like its seusations, and save it from the hardness and defi- 
nite folly of ordinary life. It was in a church that Boccaccio, | 
not merely the voluptuous Boccaccio, who is but half known 
by the half-witted, but Boccaccio, the future painter of the | 
Falcon and the Pot of Basil, first saw the beautiful face of 
his Fiammetta. Ina church, Petrarch felt the sweet shadow || 
fall on him that darkened his life for twenty years after 
And the fond gratitude of the local historian for a tale of | 
true love, has left it on record, that it was in the church of | 
St. Giovanni, at Florence, and on the great day of Pardon, 
which falls on the thirteenth of January, that Ippolito de’ 
Buondelmonte became enamoured of Dianora d’ Amerigo. 

[How delicious it is to repeat these beautiful Italian names, 
when they are not merely names, 
unconsciously writing them in a better hand than the rest; || 
not merely for the sake of the printer, but for the pleasure |! 
of lingering upon the sound. | i 

When the people were about to leave church, Ippolito, 
in turning to speak to an acquaintance, lost sight of his un- 
inown beauty. 


| 


We find ourselves almost 


He made haste to plant himself at the | 


door, telling his companion that he should like to see the || some in their days, ay, and young, or their pictures are not|| preference occurred afterward. 


ladies come out; for he had not the c 


When he saw Dianora 


courage to say which 


lady appear, he changed colow 


‘church, 


|deed of youths in general. 
| youth is very different; and the most innocent of us may) 


of the old Bardi, who had cut his father down from his | 
horse; but he would now have sentenced the whole party i 
to a milder banishment than before ; and to curse a female | 
belonging to it, and that female Dianora!—he differed with 
the stupid fellow that had done it whenever they met after-' 


ward. 

It was a heavy reflection to Ippolito to think that he | 
could not see bis mistress in her own house. She had a! 
father and mother living as well as himself, and was sur- 
rounded with relations. It was a heavier still, that he knew 
,not how to make her sensible of his passion ; and the hea-| 
viest of all, that being so lovely, she would certainly be car-| 
ried off by another husband. What was he todo? He had, 
no excuse for writing to her; and as to serenading her un-) 


der her window, unless he meant to call all the neighbours | 


to witness his temerity and lose his life at once in that 
brawling age, it was not to be thought of. He was obliged) 
to content himself with watching, as well as he could, the 
windows of her abode, following her about whenever he, 
saw her leave it, and with pardonable vanity trying to catch | 
her attention by some little action that should give her a 
good thought of the stranger; such as anticipating her in 
giving alms toa beggar. We must even record, that on 
one occasion he contrived to stumble against a dog and 
tread on his toes, in order that he might ostentatiously help 
way. But his day of delight was 
not a feast, did he miss; nota 


the poor beast out of the 
church-day. Not a fast, 
Sunday, nor a saint’s-day. 

“ The devotion of that young gentleman,”’ said an old 
widow lady, her aunt, who was in the habit of accompany- 


ing Dianora, “ is indeed edifying; and yet he is a mighty | 


‘allow him to be even handsome ; which, I am sure, was not 
so in my youngest days. It is all right and proper, if ma 
trimony is concerned, or they are in danger of marryin, 


| below their condition, or a profane person, or one that’s 


hideous, or a heretic; but to admire an evident young saint 
and one that never misses church, Sunday or saint’s-day, o: 
any day, for aught that I see, is a thing that, if any thing 
shows we may hope for the company of young saints here 
after; and if so very edifyiug a young gentleman is also re 


| spectful to the ladies, was not the blessed St. Francis him 


self of his opinion in that matter? And did not the sera 
phical St. Teresa admire him the more for it? And doc: 
not St. Paul, in his very epistles, send his best respects t 
the ladies Tryphena and Tryphosa? And was there ever 
woman in the New Testament—with reverence be it spoken 
if we may say women of such blessed females—was ther: 
ever woman, I say, in the New Testament, not even except 
ing Madonna Magdalen, who had been possessed with se 
ven devils—which is not so many by half as some ladies | 
could mention—nor madonna, the other poor lady, whom 
the unforgiving hypocrites wanted to stone’’—and here the 
good old lady wept, out of a mixture of devotion and gra 
titude—** was there one of all these women, or any other 
whom our blessed Lord himself’’—and here the tears came 
into the gentle eyes of Dianora—“ did not treat with al! 
that sweetness, and kindness, and tenderness, and brother!s 
love, which, like all his other actions, and as the seraphical 
Father Antonio said the other day in the pulpit, proved 
him to be not only from heaven, but the truest of all nobles 
on earth, and a natural gentleman born?” 

We know not how many more reasons the good old lady 


pretty youth, and might waste his time in sins and vanities | would have given, why all the feelings of poor Dianora’s 


with the gayest of them.” 

And the old widow lady sighed, doubtless out of a tender 
pity forthe gay. Her recommendation of Ippolito to her 
niece's notice would have been little applauded by her fa- 
mily ; but, to say the truth, she was not responsible. His 
maneeuvres and constant presence had already gained Di- 
anora’s attention; and, with all the unaffected instinct of an 
Italian, she was not long in suspecting who it was that at- 


tracted his devotions, and in wishing very heartily that they | 


might continue. She longed to learn who he was, but felt 
the same want of courage as he himself had experienced. || 
* Did you observe,” said the aunt one day, after leaving 
‘ how the poor boy blushed, because he did but 
catch my eye? Truly, such modesty is very rare.”’ 
*“ Dear aunt,” replied Dianora, with a mixture of real 
and affected archness, of pleasure and of gratitude, “I 


thought you never wished me to notice the faces of young 
| 


men.” 


*‘ Not of young men, niece,” returned the aunt, gravely ; 


|‘ not of persons of twenty-eight, or thirty, or so, nor in-|| 


however young; but then this) 


| look, once in a way or so, at so very modest and respectful | 


| a young gentleman. I say respectful, because when I gave 
lhim a slight curtesy of ac a ~“lgment, or so, for making 
» bowed to me with so solemn 
favour had come from me, 


way for me in the aisle, 
and thankful an air as if a 


'which was extremely polite; and if he is very handsome, 


poor boy, how can he help that? Saints have been hand- 


at all like, which is site ogee and I am sure St. Dominic! 


himself, in the wax-work, heaven forgive me! hardly looks 


heart, not excepting her very religion, which was truly on¢ 


lofthem, should induce her to encourage her affection for 


Ippolito. By the end of this sentence they had arrived at 
their home, and the poor youth returned to his. We say 
“ poor” of both the lovers, for by this time they had both 
become sufficiently enamoured to render their cheeks th: 
paler for discovering their respective families, which Dia 
nora had now done as well as Ippolito. 

A circumstance on the Sunday following had nearly dis 
covered them, not only to one another, but to all the world 
Dianora had latterly never dared to steal a look at Ippolito 
for fear of seeing his eyes upon her; and Ippolito, who wa: 


less certain of her regard for him than herself, imagined 


that he had somehow offended her. A few Sundays before 
she had sent him home bounding for joy. There had beer 
two places empty where he was kneeling, one near him. 
and the other a little farther off. The aunt and the niece 


| who came in after him, and found themselves at the spot 
| where he was, were perplexed which of the two places to 


choose; when it seemed to Ippolito, that by a little move 
ment of her arm, Dianora decided for the one nearest him 
He had also another delight. The old lady, in the cours: 
of the service, turned to her niece, and asked her why she 
did not sing as usual. Dianora bowed her head, and in @ 
minute or two afterward, Ippolito heard the sweetest voi 
in the world, low indeed, almost to a whisper, but audib!: 
to him. He thought it trembled; and he trembled also. I: 
seemed to thrill within his spirit, in the same manner thet 
the organ thrills through the body. No such symptom o: 
The ladies did not com: 
so near him, whatever pains he took to occupy so muc 
room before they came in, and then make room when t' 
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appeared. However, he was self-satisfied as well as inge- lable to come away again—was fairly obliged to take to his | 


nious enough in his reasonings on the subject, not to lay |bed. What a mixture of delight with sorrow, would he! 
much stress upon this behaviour, till it lasted week after || have felt, had he known that his mistress was almost in as 
week, and till he never again found Dianora looking even bad a staie! The poor aunt, who soon discovered her 

toward the quarter in which he sat: for it is our duty to jj niece's secret, uow found herself in a dreadful dilemma ; | 
confess, that if the lovers were two of the devoutest of the | and the worst of it was, that being on the female side of 
congregation, which is certain, they were apt also, at inter- || the love, and told by Dianora that it would be the death of | 
vals, to be the least attentive; and, furthermere, that they jher if she disclosed it to him, or any body connected with | 
would each pretend to look toward places at a little dis- || him, or, indeed, any body at all, she did not know what |! 
tance from the desired object, in order that they might|/steps to take. However, as she believed that at least) 
take in, with the sidelong power of the eye, the presence |death might possibly ensue if the dear young people _ 
and look of one another. But for some time Dianora had | were not assured of each other's love, and certainly did | 
ceased even to do this; and though Ippolito gazed on her ||not believe in any such mortality as her niece spoke of, 

the more steadfastly, and saw that she was paler than before, || she was about to make her first election out of two or) 
he began to persuade himself that it was not on his account. || three measures which she was resolved upon taking, 

At length, a sort of desperation urged him to get nearer to|| when, luckily for che salvation of Dianora’s feelings, | 
her, if she would not condescend to come near himself; and, ||she was surprised by a visit from the person whom, I 
on the Sunday in question, scarcely knowing what he did, || of all persons in the world, she wished to see—Ippolito’s 
or how he saw, felt, or breathed, he knelt right down beside |, mother. 

her. There was a pillar next him, which luckily kept him|} The two ladies soon came to a mutual understanding, | 
somewhat in the shade; and, for a moment, he leaned his || and separated with comfort for their respective patients. | 
forehead against the cold marble, which revived him. Dia-|| We need not wait to describe how a mother came to the 
nora did not know he was by her. She did not sing; nor || knowledge of her son's wishes ; nor will it be necessary to || 
did the aunt ask her. She kept ove unaltered posture, look-| relate how delighted the two lovers were to hear of ove 

ing upon her mass-book, and he thought she did this on || another, and to be assured of each other's love. But Ippo- 

purpose. Ippolito, who had become weak with his late strug- 'lito’s illness now put on a new aspect; for the certainty of 
gles of mind, felt almost suffocated with his sensations. He | his being welcome to Dianora, and the easiness with which 

was kneeling side by side with ber; her idea, her presence, || he saw his mother give way to his inclinations, made him) 
her very drapery, which was all that he dared to feel him- impatient for an interview. Dianora was afraid of annem I 
self in contact with, the consciousness of kneeling with her | tering him as usual in public; and he never ceased urging | 
in the presence of Him whom tender hearts implore for pity || bis mother, till she consented to advise with Dianora’s aunt |) 
on their infirmities, all rendered him intensely sensible of || upon what was to be done. Indeed, with the usual weak-|) 
his situation. By a strong effort, he endeavoured to turn | ness of those who take any steps, however likely to produce | 
his self-pity into a feeling entirely religious; but when he || future trouble, rather than continue a present uneasiness, | 
put his hands together, he felt the tears ready to gush away | she herself thought it high time to do something for the 
80 irrepressibly, that he did not dare it. poor boy; for the house began to remark on his strange) 


As tect the aunt, who had in fect locked about for him conduct. All his actions were either too quick or too slow 
| 











recognised him with some surprise, and more pleasure. She At one time he would start up to perform the most trivial 


had begun to suspect his secret; and though she knew who | office of politeness, as if he were going to stop a conflagra-| 

* . , . tion; at another, the whole world might move before him |) 

he was, and that the two families were at variance, yet aj. \ his sh He would le eitediiee cal 
great deal of good nature, a sympathy with pleasures of || ¥" sout his noticing. e would now leap on his horse, as 
; ||if the enemy were at the city gates; and next day, when 


which no woman had tasted more, and some considerable ||". 
|| going to mount it, stop on a sudden, with the rems in his 


disputes she had late! ith another old lady, her kinswo- . ; 
singe ripe Se ee ee eee || hands, and fall a musing. “‘ What is the matter with the 


man, on the subject of politics, determined her upon at least \boy 1” said his fath — os , , 
giving the two lovers that sort of encouragement, which seresarapstne nine eating cagsyradeagh— ie, Seem piae 





arises not so much from any decided object we have in) : 
view, as from a certain vague sense of benevolence, mixed | somebody had spread a report that he gambled, and it was 
with a lurking wish to have ourown way. Accordingly, the || observed that he never had any money in his pocket. The 
§ y- Af) . 7 5 Cc ‘ 

well-meaning old widow lady, without much consideration, se = Oe + ; a 4 7o ye aay =e pbstagneg 4 
re , ;bounty, particularly to the man who blessed her at the 

and loud enough for Ippolite to hear, whispered her niece || 


to “let the gentleman next her read in her book, as he regen One day his father, who loved a bitter joke, 
seemed to have forgotten to bring his own.” || made a young lady, who sat next him at dinner, lay ber 
Di ‘ith lifting h —_ hand before him instead of the plate; and upon being asked 
aners, wit a ve “#6 i and a suspecting | why he did not eat, he was very near taking a piece of it | 

who at wae, oan a y : 00 : sic ad 8, wit gee for a mouthful, ‘Oh the gallant youth!”’ cried the father, 
inclination rs ~ oe te r~ hae emaa abe en. Se ‘and Ippolito blushed up to the eyes; which was taken as 
did so. He " nto po — rae not hinder his hand {a proof that the irony was well founded. But Ippolito 
from = ~- niyo s n ompe cer pes | thought of Dianora’s hand, how it held the book with him 
upon one whom she so little thought so near her, that she |! ,.), , aft 

n he knelt by her side ; 1, after a little ; », he 
did not perceive it. At length the book tottered so in his | 2 r Pee pee See ewue eee meee en 
, 7 al os continents, On i turned and took up that of the young lady, and begged her 
iand, that she could not but notice it. She turned to see | , : " “ 

; seengeng | pardon with the best grace in the world. He has the ais 
. the apes ae oe and instantly looked back ogee. || of a prince,” thought his father, “if he would but behave 
She felt that ves _— oi was too weak to took at him, and |! hiunself like other young men.” The young lady thought 
pita her aunt, oom very ge the ladies rose | he had the air of a lover; and as soon as the meal was over, 
and saa ae ped = of the church. As soon as she felt | hi, mother put on her veil, and went to scek a distant rela- 
the fresh air she fainted, and was carried home ; and it hap- | tion, called Signora Veronica. | 
pened, at the same moment, that Ippolito, unable to keep 


his feelings to himself, leaned upon the marble pillar at |! a a ee een ae 

: ‘ , : || to the two families of Bardi and Buondelmonti. She hap- 
which he was kneeling, and sighed aloud. He fancied she |! 
had left him in disdain. Luckily for him, a circumstance of || 
this kind was not unknown in a place where penitents | 
would sometimes be overpowed by a sense of their crimes ; 
and though Ippolito was recognised by some, they con- 
cluded he had not been the innocent person they supposed. i 
They made up their minds in future, that his retired and || 
bookish habits, and his late evident suffering, were alike || 
the result of some dark offence ; and among these persons, 
the acquaintance who had cursed Dianora when he first 
beheld her, was glad to be one; for without knowing his | 


ened to be related at nearly equal distances to them both; | 
and she hardly knew whether to be prouder of the double 
|relationship, or more annoyed with the evil countenances 
| they showed her, if she did not pay great attention to one 


ed uppermost, as it is apt to do; and she hazarded all con-|| 
sequences for the pleasure of inviting now some of the 
young de Bardi, and now some of the young de Buondel-| 


be as well for them not to say that they had heard any 
thing of the other family’s visiting her. The young people 
were not sorry to keep the matter as secret as possible, be- 
cause their visits to Gossip Veronica were always restrain-| 
\|ed for a long time, if any thing of the sort transpired ; and 
Ippolito dragged himself home, and after endeavouring | thus a spirit of concealment was sown in their young minds, 
to move about for a day or two, and to get as far as Dia- || which might have turned out worse for Ippolito and Dia- | 
ra’s abode—an attempt he gave up for fear of being un-_ nora, if their hearts had not been so good ! 


passion for her, much less her return of it, which was more || 
(han the poor youth knew himself, he envied him for his || 
vccomplishments and popularity 





secret to Siobla 
‘of th d } ‘ and from that moment jealousy—for jealousy it was 
of them, and no atte » othe . . : 

cee ee teReemes. The pelle cones | though Miss Siobla called it by another name—began to 


j|iname she ¢ 

i: hinti sum up all, she called him a tailor, thereby finishing the 
4 vr » oy > , 

;monti; hinting to them, when they went away, that it would| sum of degeneracy, and crowning the climax of her re 
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FROM THE SHEPHERD'S CALENDAR.” 
NANCY CHISHOLM. 


RY JAMES HOGG 





Joun CuisHowm, farmer of Moorlaggan, was, in the early 
part of his life, a wealthy and highly respectable man, and 
associated with the best gentlemen of the country; and in 
those days he was accounted to be not only reasonable, but 
mild and benevolent in his disposition. A continued train 
of unfortunate speculations, however, at last reduced his 
circumstances so much, that though, at the time when this 
tale commences, he still continued solvent, it was well 
enough known to all the country that he was on the brink 


|of ruin; and, by an unfortunate fatality too inherent in hu 


man nature, still as he descended in circumstances, he ad 
vanced in pride and violence of temper, until his conduct 
grew so intolerable as scarcely to be submitted to even by 
his own family. 

Mr. Chisholm had five daughters, well brought up, and 
well educated; but the second, whose name was Nancy 
Chisholm, was acknowledged to be the most beautiful and 
accomplished of them all. She was so buoyant of spirits, 
that she hardly appeared to know whether she was tread 
ing on the face of the earth, or bounding on the breeze 
and before Nancy was eighteen, as was quite natural, she 
was beloved by the handsomest lad in the parish, whose 
proper christian name was Archibald Gillies, but who, by 
some patronymic or designation of whose import I am " 
norant, was always called Gillespick 

Young Gillies was quite below Nancy in rank, althoug! 
in their circumstances they were by this time much the 
same. His father being only a small sub-tenant of Mr 
Chisholm’s, the latter would have thought his child de 
graded, had she been discovered even speaking to the 
young man. He had, moreover, been bred to the profes 
sion of a tailor, which, though an honest occupation, and 
perhaps more lucrative than many others, 1s viewed, in the 
country places in Scotland, with a degree of contempt tar 
~sceeding that with which it is regarded in more polished 
communities. Notwithstanding of all this, Gillespick Gil 
lies, the tailor, had the preference of all others, in the heart 


bes - 
little his own master ; “ has he stolen a box of jewels!” for). pretty Nancy; and, as he durst not pay his addresses to 


her openly, or appear at Moorlaggan by day, they were 


driven to an expedient quite in mode with the class to 


which Gillies belonged, but as entirely inconsistent wit) 
that propriety of conduct which ought to be observed by 
young ladies like those of Moorlaggan—they met by night 
that is, about night-fall in summer, and at the same hour in 
winter, which made it very late in the night, 

Now it unluckily had so happened, that Gillies, the young 
dashing tailor, newly arrived from Aberdeen, had, at a 
great wedding the previous winter, paid all bis attentions 
to Siobla, Nancy's eldest sister. This happened, indeed 
by mere accident, owing to Nancy's many engagements , 
but Siobla did net know that; and Gillies being the best 


dancer in the bara, led her to the head every time, and be 


haved so courteously that he made a greater impression on 
her heart than she was willing to acknowledge As all 
ranks mingle at a country wedding, the thing was noted 
and talked of, both among the low and high; but neither 
the high nor the low thought or said that young Gillies had 


| made a very prudent choice. She was not, however, the 
tailor’s choice: for his whole heart was fixed on her siste: 


Nancy 
The two slept in one chamber, and it was impossible fo: 


the younger to escape to her lover without confiding the 


which, therefore, she was obliged to do 


rankle in her bosom. She called Gillies every degrading 


ould invent—a profligate, a libertine—and to 


| proaches. 


Nancy was, nevertheless, exceedingly happy with he: 


handsome lover, who all but adored her. She enjoyed his 
company perhaps the more on two accounts, one of which 
she might probably deduce from the words of the wise 





* A new work, in two volumes, just published. We will notice it 
at length in our west 
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man, that “stolen waters are swect, and bread eaten in se- 
cret is pleasant;’’ but another most certainly was, that Gil- 
lies having opened her eyes to the true state of her father’s 
affairs, and by this led her to perceive that she was only 
“a pennyless lass wi’ a lang pedigree,”’ she could not help 
drawing the conclusion that the tailor was as good as she, 
and that the course she was taking, besides being very 
agreeable to her own wishes, was the most prudent that 
could be conceived 

This information preying on Nancy’s mind, she could 
not help communicating it in confidence to one of her sis- 
ters—Siobla, it is to be supposed—who believing the re- 


port to be a malicious talsehood, went straight to her fa- 
ther with the news, as soon as he arrived from the market. 
Some vexatious occurrences connected with his depressed 
fortunes had put him sorely out of humour that night, and 
he had likewise been drinking a good deal, which made 
matters worse; so that when Siobla informed him of the 
country rumour, that he was about to become a bankrupt, 
his fury rose toan ungovernable pitch, and, seizing her by 
the arm, he adjured her torthwith to name her informer, 
against whom he at the same (ime avowed the most con- 
summate vengeance. His daughter was frightened, and 
Without hesitation told him that she had learnt the report 
from her sister Nancy. Nancy was a favourite with old 
Chisholm, but that circumstance seemed only to inflame 
him the more; that one so much cherished and beloved 
should make herself mstrumental in breaking his credit, 
was, he thought, a degree of imgrat.tade that justified his 
severest resentinent, and with a countenance of the utinost 
fury he turned on her, and demanded it what he had 
heard was true, 
bling lips, she acknowledged that it was, But when desired 


With a face as pale as death, and trem- 


to name her informer, she remained silent trembled, and 





wept. Oo being further urged and threatened, she said, 
hesitatingly, that she did not invent the story; and sup- 
posed she had heard it among the servants 

“This will notdo, Miss,’ exclaimed her tather; ‘tell me 
at once the name of your mformer; and, depend upon it, 
that person, whoever it is, had better never been born.” 

Naney could not answer, but sobbed and wept 

Just at that unlucky moment a whistle was heard from 
the wood opposite the window This was noticed by Mi 
Chisholm, who looked a little startled, and inquired what 
or who it was; but no one gave him any answer. 

It had been settled between the two lovers, that when 
Gillies came to see Nancy, he was to wlystle from a certain 
spot, in a certain manner, while she was to opeuthe win- 
dow, and hold the light close to the glass for an instant, 
that being a token that she heard and understood the sig- 
nal. In the present dilemma, the performance of her part 
of the agreement was impracticable; and, of course, when 
old Chisholm was once more rising into a paroxysm of rage 
at his daughter, the ominous whistle was repeated. 

“What is this ?’’ demanded he, tn a peremptory tone 
“* Tell me instantly ; for I see by your looks you know and 
understand what it is. Siobla, do you know 7” 

“Yes, ldo,” replied Siobla 
it is—t do not hear it so seldom.” 

“ Well, then, inform me at once what it means,” said her 


“| know well enough what 


father. 

“It is Nancy's sweetheart come to whistle her out— 
young tailor Gillies!’ answered Siobla, without any endea- 
vour to avert her father’s wrath, by giving the information 
in an indirect way 

“Oho! is it thus?” 

And Nancy always answers and attends to this audacious 


exclaimed the infuriated father. 
tailor’s whistle, does she?" 

“Indeed she does, sir; generally once or twice every 
week,” ceplied the young woman in the same willing tone. 

« The secret is then out said old Chisholm, m words 
that quave red with anger. ‘It is plain from whence the 
injurious report has been attained! Too fond father—alas, 
poor old man! have matters already come thus low with 
thee? And hast thou indeed nourished and cherished this 
favourite child, giving her an education fitting her tor the 
highest rank in society, and all that she might throw her- 
self away upon a—a—a tailor Begone, girls! I must con- 
verse with this degraded creature alone 

When her sisters had left the apartment, Nancy knelt, 
wept, prayed, and begged forgiveness; but a temporary 
distraction had banished her father’s reason, and he took 
hold of her long fair hair, wound it round his left hand in 
the most methodical manner, and began to beat her with 
his cane. She uttered a scream ; on which he stopped, and 


told her, that if she uttered another sound before he had 
done chastising her, it should be her last; but this causing 
her to scream only ten times louder, he beat her with such 
violence that he shivered the cane to pieces. He then de- 
sisted, calling her the ruin of her sisters, of himself, and 
all her father’s house; opened the door, and was about to 
depart and leave her, when the tailor’s whistle again sound- 
ed in his ears, louder and nearer than before. This once 
more drove him to madness, and seizing a heavy dog-whip 
that hung in the lobby, he returned into the parlour, and 
struck his daughter repeatedly in the most unmerciful man- 
ner. During the concluding part of this horrid scene, she 
opened not her mouth, but eyed her ferocious parent with 
composure, thinking she had nothing but death to expect 
from his hands. 

Alas! death was nothing to the pangs she then suffered, 
and those she was doomed to suffer! Her father at last 
ceased from his brutal treatment, led her from the house, 
threw her from him with a curse, and closed the door with 
a force that made the casements of the house clatter, 

There never was perhaps a human being whose circum- 
stances in life were as suddenly changed, or more deplora- 
ble than Nancy Chisholm’s were that night. But it was 
not only ber circumstances in life that were changed: she 
felt at once that the very nature within her was changed 
also, and that, from being a thing of happiness and joy, ap- 
proaching tothe nature ofa seraph, she was vow convert- 
ed intoa fiend. She had a cup measured to her which na- 


ture could not endure, and its baneful influences had the 


iustant effect of making her abhor her own nature, and be-| 


'come a rebel to all its miider qualities, 
Phe first resolution she formed was that of full and ample 
make such a dreadtul retati- 


revenge. She determined t 


lation as should be an example to ail jealous sisters and un- 
natural parents, while the world lasted. Her plan was to 
wait till after miduight, and then set fire to the premises, 
and burn her father, her sisters, and all that pertained to 
them, toashes. In little more than an instant was her ge 
nerous nature so far altered, that she exulted in the pros- 
pect of this horrid catastrophe. 

With such a purpose the poor wretch went and hid her- 
self until all was quiet; aud there is no doubt that she would 
have put her scheme in execution, had it not been for the 
wantof fire to kindle the house; for as to going into any 
dwelling 


or seeime toe tace ot an acquaintance, in her pre- 


jsent degraded condition, ber heart shrunk from it. So, after 


spending some hours in abortive attempts at raising fire, 
she was obliged to depart, bidding an eterna! adieu to all 
that she had hitherto held dear on earth. 

On the approach of daylight she retired into a thicket, 
and, at a brook, washed and bathed her bloated arms and 
face, disentangled and combed her yellow hair with her 
fingers, and when she thought she was unobserved, drew 
the train of ber gown over hgr head, and sped away on her 
journey, whither she knew not. No distinct account of 
her escape, or of what became of her for some time, can 
be given; but the whole beut of her inclinations was to do 
evil; she felt herself impelled to it by a motive she could 
not account for, but which she had no power or desire to 
resist. She felt it as it were incumbent on her always to 
retaliate evil for good—the most fiendish disposition that 
the human heart could feel. She had a desire that the 
evil one would appear in person, that she might enter into 


a formal coutract to do evil, She hada longimg to impart 


to others some share of the torment she had herself en-! 


dured, and missed no opportunity of mntheting such. Once, 
in (oe course of her wanderings, she met, in a sequestered 
place, a little girl, whom she seized, aud beat her “ within 
an inch of her life,” as she called it. She was at this pe- 
riod quite a vagabond, and a pest wherever she went 

The manner in which she first tinto a place was not 
the least remarkable of her adventures. On first coming 
to Aberdeen, she went into the house of one Mr. Simon 
Gordon, in the upper Kirkgate, and asked some food, whict 
was readily granted her by the housekeeper ; for, owing to 
her great beauty and superior address, few ever refused 
her any thing she asked. 
leave the house again, and by no means could the house- 
keeper prevail upon her to depart, unless she were admit- 
ted to speak with Mr. Gordon 

This person was an old bachelor, rich and miserly ; and 
the housekeeper was terrified at the very idea of acknow- 
ledging to him that she had disposed of the least morsel of 
food in charity; far less dared she allow a mendicant to 


ier petition into her maste:’s very presence But 


carry 


She seemed little disposed to 


the pertinacity of the individual she had now to deal wit! 
fairly overcame her fears, and she carried up to Mr. Simou 
Gordon the appalling message, that a“ seeking woman,’ 
that is, a begging woman, demanded to speak with him 
Whether it was that Mr. Simon's abhorrence of persons 
of that cast was driven from the field by the audacity of the 
announcement, I cannot pretend to say; but it is certain 
that he remitted in his study of the state of the public 
funds, and granted the interview. And as wonders, when 
they once commence, are, for the most part, observed to 
continue to follow each other for a time, he not only as- 
tounded the housekeeper by bis ready assent to let the 
stranger have speech of him, but the poor woman had near- 
ly sunk into the ground with dismay when she heard him, 
after the interview was over, give orders that this same 
wanderer was to be retained in the house in the capacity of 
her assistant. Here, however, the miraculous part of this 
adventure stops ; tor the housekeeper, who had previously 
been a rich old miser’s only servant, did, in the first place, 


remonstrate loudly against any person being admitted to 
share her labours, or her power; and on finding all that 
could be said totally without effect, she refused to remain 
with her master any longer, and imn ediately departed 
leaving Nancy Chisholm in full possession of the premises 
Being now in some degree tired ot a wandering, unset 
tled life, she continued with Mr. Gordon, testifying he: 
hatred of the world rather by a sullen and haughty apathy 
than by any active demonstrations ot enmity ; and, what 
was somewhat remarkable, by her attention to the wants 
#f the peevish and feeble old man her master, she gained 
| greatly upon his good will 
| In this situation her father discovered her, after an ab 
jsence of three years, during which tume his compunctious 
visitings had never either ceased or diminished from the 
time he ha! expelled her his house, while under the sway 
of unbridled passion He never had more heart for any 


thing in the world. All his affairs went to wreck; he be 


ett bankrupt, and was driven from his ample posses 
sions, and was forced to live ina wretched cottage, in e 
|sort of genteel penury. But all his misfortunes and disap 
pointments put together, did not affect him half so much as 
the loss of his darling daughter: he never doubted that she 
had gone to the home of her lover, to the house of old Gil 
lies; and this belief was one that carried great bitterness 
| to his heart. When he discovered that she had never been 
{seen there, his next terror was that she had committed sui 
| cide; and he trembled night and day, anticipating all the 
| horrid shapes in which he might hear that the desperate 
act had been accomplished. When the dread of this be. 
i} gan to wear away, a still more frightful idea arose to haunt 
‘his troubled imagination—it was that of his once beloved 
| child driven to lead a lite of infamy and disgrace. This 
i conclusion was but too natural, and he brooded on it, wit! 
||many repentant tears, for the space of nearly two years 
|| when he at last set out with a resolution either to find his 
lost daughter, or spend the remainder of his life in search 
ot her. 
| Itis painful to think of the scenes that be went through 
lin this harassing and heart-rending search, until he at 
i length discovered her in the house of Mr. Simon Gordon 
For a whole week he had not the courage to visit her, 
|| though he stole looks of her every day; but he employed 
‘himself in making every inquiry concerning her present 
| situation. 
One day she was sitting, in gay attire, sewing, and sing 
| ing the following rhyme, in crooning of which she spent 
| part of every day: 


I am lost to peace, T am lost to grace 
am lost to all but death and sin 
I have lost my way in the light of dav 
| And the gates of heaven LT will never win 





If one sigh would part trom my burning beart 
Or one tear would rive in my thirsty eye, 

Through wo and pain ii might come again 
The soul that fled trom deep injury 





In one hour of gret I would find relief, 
One pang of sorrow would ease my pain 
But joy or wo, in this world below, 
I can never never know agair 


Whilst she was thus engaged, old Chisholm, with an ag 
tated heart and trembling frame, knocked gently at the 
door, which was slowly and carelessly opened by his daug! 


ter; for she performed every thing as if she had no interes! 


lin it. The two gazed on one another for a moment, with 
out speaking ; but the eyes of the father were beaming wit! 
love and tenderness, while those of the daughter had that 
glazed and joyless gleam which too well bespoke her hai 


dened spirit, The old man spread out his arms to embrace 
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her; but she closed the door upon bim. He retired again I herself indeed an altered woman. The worthy divine who 
to his poor lodgings, from whence he sent her a letter || first opened her eyes to her lost condition, had visited he: 
traught with tenderness and sorrow, which produced no | frequently in her sickness, and repeated his exhortations. 
answer, || Her lover waited on her every day; and not only this, but 
There was another besides her father who had found | being, as | before observed, an acute youth, he carried to 


* Your name is Mr. John Chisholm, I believe ?”’ 

“ It is, madam; at your service.” 

** And you were once farmer here, I believe ¢”°— A bow 
“Ay. Hem. And how did you lose your farms?” 

* Through misfortunes, madam, and by giving too muc b 


her out before this time, though he had never ventured to, the house with him cordials for the old miser, and told or credit to insufficient parties 


make himself known to her; and that was her former lover, ||read him the news from the stock-exchange. Nancy was 
Gillespick Gillies, the tailor. He had traced her in all her |now attached to Gillespick with the most ardent and pure 


wanderings, and though it had been once his intention to | affection, and more deeply than in her early days of frolic 


* Ay—so! That was not prudent in you to give so much 
credit in such quarters—elh 
agent 


“ Lhave been favoured with a letter from your 


settle in Edinburgh, yet, for her sake, he hired himself toa and thoughtlessness; for now her love toward him was mel- madam,” said Chisholm, to whom this supercilious tone of 


great clothier and tailor in the city of Aberdeen. After lowed by a ray from heaven. In few words, they were mar- 
her father’s ineffectual application io her, young Gillies ried. Old Simon Gordon died shortly after, and left them 
ventured to make his appearance; but his reception was | more than half his fortune, amounting, it was said, to eleven 


far from what he hoped. She was embarrassed and cold, thousand pounds; a piece of generosity to which he was 


cross-questioning was far from being agreeable, “ and I 
beg to know what are your commands with me 
“* Ay. So you don’t lke to talk of 


your own affairs, don't you! No; Why, the 


True, Very right 


i seems not 


attaching blame to him for every thing, particularly for moved, not only by the attention shown him m his latter truth is, that my agent wished me to employ you as factor 
persuading her out to the woods by night, which had been | days by the young pair, but, as he expressed it in his will, or manager of these lands, as my husband and I must live 


the means of drawing down her father’s anger upon her. |“ being convinced that Gillies would take care of the mo- tor the greater part of the year at a great distance 
This legacy was a great fortune for an Aberdeen willing to give a good salary; and | believe there is no man 


He proffered all the reparation in his power ; but she would ney.’ 
not hear him speak, and even forbade him ever to attempt (tailor and clothier 
and busine-s, and iv consequence of some army and navy 


hie bought the half of his master's stock 

seeing her again. 
The tailor’s love was, however, too deeply rooted to be | contracts, realized a very large fortune in a short time 

so easily overcome. He would not be said nay, but waited Old Chisholm was by this time reduced to absolute veg- 

upon her evenmg and morning ; still she remained callous (gary; he lived among his former wealthy acquaintances, 

sometimes in the hall, sometimes in the parlour, as they 

His daughters, likewise, 


ind unmoved, notwithstanding of all his kind attentions. 
The frame of her spirit at this period must have been an | good or bad humour prevailed 


anomaly in human nature; she knew no happiness, and were all forced to accept situations as upper servants, and burst into tears, and said, he 


shunned, with the utmost pertinacity, every avenue lead- were, of course, very unhappily placed, countenanced by 
She often said afterward, no class, being too proud to associate with those in the 


lhe company of low- 


ig toward its heavealy shrine 
that she believed her father’s rod had beat an angel out of station to which they had fallen 
her, and a demon into its place. landers that had taken Moorlaggan on Chisholm’s failure, 

But Gillespick, besides being an affectionate and faithful followed his exan ple, and failed also, The farm was again 
lover, Was a singularly acute youth. He told this perverse | in the market, and nobody to bid any thing for it; at length 
beauty again and again that she was acknowledged the an agent from Edinburgh took it tor a rich lady, at halt the 
flower of all Aberdeen, saving a Miss Marshall, who sat in 
the college church every Sunday, to whom some gentlemen 
gave the preterence ; and then he always added, “ Butl am) have been the head of the country to that day. The whole 


rent that had been paid for it before; and then every one 
said, had old John Chisholm held it at such a rent, he would 


quite certain that, were you to appear there dressed in your, of the stock and furniture were bought up from the ecredi- 
best sty le, every one would at once see how much you out- tors, paid in reacy money, and the discount returned ; and 
shine her.” He went over this so often, that Nancy ’s va- as this was all done by the Edinburgh agent, no one knew 
nity became interested, and ste proffered, of her own ac- who was to be the farmer, although the shepherds and ser- 
cord, to accompany him one day to the college kirk. vants were hired, and the busiwess of the farm went on as 
From the time that Gillies got her to enter the church- | before. 
door again, although she went from no good motive, he |} 
considered the victory won, and counted on the certainty | Mr. Mitchell, on Spey, not far from Pitmain, when he re 
of reclaiming his beloved from despair and destruction. All | ceived a letter from this same Edinburgh agent, stating, that 
eyes were soon turned on her beauty, but hers sought out |the new farmer of Moorlaggan wanted to speak with hun 
ting to that farm; and that 
and back 


arriage and gayety of her looks; so that she went home | again, or to what other place in the country he chose to go 








and rested on Mary Marshall alone. She was convinced | on very important business rele 


of her own supertority, which added to the elegance of her all his expenses would be paid to that place, 


exceedingly well pleased with—the minister’s sermon ! Chisholm showed Mr. Mitchell the letter, who said, he un-|"* Perhaps I have been too nasty 


She went back in the afternoon, the next day, and every | derstood it was to settle the marches about some disputed 
day thereafter ; and her lover noted that she sometimes ap-) Jand, and it would be as well for him to go, and make a 
peared to fix her attention on the minister's discourse. But good charge for his trouble, and at the same time offered 
Mr. Mitchell could nut 


vine precept, contained in St. Luke's Gospel, ‘ Bless them spare his own saddle-horse, having to go a journey ; so he 


one day in particular, when he was preaching on that di-| to accommodate him with a pony 
that curse you, and pray for them which despitetully use) mounted Mr. Chisholm ona small shaggy highland na; 
you,’ she seemed all the while enrapt by the most ardent, with crop ears, and equipped with an old saddle, and a 
feelings, and never for one moment took her eyes trom the | bridle with hair reins. [It was the evening of the third day 
«peaker. Her lover perceived this, and kept bis eyes stead- | after he left Mr. Mitchell's house before he reached Moor 
fastly fixed on her face. At last the reverend divine, in his laggan ; and as he went up Coolen-aird he could not he Ip 
application of this doctrine to various characters, painted | reflecting with bitterness of spirit on the alteration of times 
her own case in such a hight that it appeared drawn from with him, It was not many years ago when he was wont 
nature, He theu expatiated on the sweet and heavenly joys ,to ride by the same path, mounted on a fine horse of his 
f forgiveness with such ardour and devotion, that tears | own, with a livery servant behind him; now he rode a litth 
mee more began to beam in those bright eyes, whose foun- shabby nag, with crop ears and a hair bridle, and even that 
tains seemed long to have been dried up; and ere the diminutive creature belonged to another man. Formerly 
preacher concluded, she was forced to hide her face, and | he had a comfortable home, and a respectful family to wel 
come him; now he had no home, and that family was all 
* Alas!’ 


indeed sadly altered with me; ay, and I may affect to blame 


sive free vent to her feelings, weeping abundantly. 


Her lover conducted her home, and observed a total al-) scattered abroad. said he to himself, “ times are 


teration in her manner toward him. This change on her 
eared and hardened spirit was more, however, than her | misfortune for all that has befallen me; but I cannot help 
frame could brook. The next day she was ill, and she being persuaded that the man who is driven by unmanly 
srew worse and worse daily; a strange disease was hers,|| passions to do that of which he is ashamed both be fore 
for she was seized with stubborn and fierce paroxysms, heaven and man, can never prosper. 
What I have suffered for her, both 
in body, mind, and outward estate!” 

In this downcast and querulous mood did the forlorn old 


Oh, my child! my 
very much resembling those possessed of devils in the lost and darling child! 1 
dawning of Christianity. lt appeared exactly as if a good 

pirit and an evil one were contending for the possession | 
of her person as their tabernacle, none of the medical fa-| man reach his former habitation. 
culty being able to account for these extraordinary changes about the place, and there was a chaise standing at the end 
When old Chisholm saw this, he did not ven- 


All was neat and clegant 


na anatural way. Her lover hired a sick nurse, who at-' of the house 
| 

tended both on her and the old man, which pleased the | ture up to the front door, but alighted, and led his crop- 

tatter well, and he thought there was not such a man in the eared pony to the back door, at which he knocked, and 


| having stated the errand upon which he came, was, after 


city of Aberdeen as the young tailor. 
Nancy's disease was at length mastered, but it left her’) some delay, ushered into the presenceofa courtly dame, who 
seble and emaciated, and from that time forth, she showed 


accosted him in proud and dignified lanenage, as follow 


' 


Old Chisholm was at this time living in the house of a! 


| 


} 


Weare 


But I have 
that | do not like—that you were au imexorable tyrant in 


so fit tor our purpose heard accounts of you 
your own family, abusing and maltreating the most emiable 
And I have heard, 
that you drove one daughter to dis 


unmanly manner 


of them in a very 
but | hope not truly 
grace And destruction 

Here Chisholm turned his face towards the window 
hoped she had not sent fora 
miserable and degraded old man to torture his teelings by 
probing those wounds of the soul that were meurable 

* Nay, [beg your pardon, old gentleman; I sent for you 
to do youa service. Twas only mentioning a vile report that 
reached my ear, in hopes you could exculpate yourself,” 

* Alas, madam, | cannot 
Father of could thy 


hand frame a being with feelings like this! But I hope you 





* Dreadtul '—dreadful' aven, 


did not, as is reported. No—you could not—you did not 


strike her, did you?” 
Alas! alas! 
“What! 
house at midnight, with a father’s curse upon ber head?” 


“TP did! I did! I did 


* Monster '—monster 


‘exclaimed the agonized old man 


beat her—scourge ber—throw her from you 


Go, and hide your devoted and 
execrable head in some cavern in the bowels of the earth 
ind wear out the remainder of your life in praying to thy 
(od for repentance; for thou art not fit to herd with the 
rest of his creatures 

said the old 


* On the 


* My cup of sorrow and misery is now full 


man as he turned, staggering, toward the door, 


very spot has this judgment fallen on me a 


* But stop, sir—stop for a little space,” said the lady 
and it may be you have 
repented of that unnatural crime already?” 

“ Repented! Ay, heaven is my witness, not a night o: 
day has passed over this gray head on which | have not 
repented; in that bitterness of spirit, too, which the chief o 
sinners only can feel 

* Have you indeed repented of your treatment of vou 
daughter? Then all is torgiven on her part. And do you 
father, forgive me too 

The old man looked down with bewildered vision, and 
behold, there was the lady of the mansion kneeling at bi 
feet, and embracing his knees' She had thrown aside her 
long flowing veil, and he at once discovered the comely 
face of his beloved daughter 

That very night she put into ber father's hand the new 
lease of all his former possessions, and receipts fur the stock 
furniture The rest of the family 


crop, and were sum 


moned together, and on the following Sabbath the y went 
all to church, and took possession of their old family seat 
every one silting in the place she occupied formerly, with 
But the 


thus repaid good for evil, was the object of attraction fur 


Siobla at the head generous creature who had 
every eve, and the admiration of every heart 

This is a true story, and it contains not one moral, but 
many, as every true portraiture of human life must do. Ir 
shows us the danger of youthful impradence, of jealousy 
and of unruly passions; but, above all, it shows, that with 
out a due sense of religion there can be no true and disin 


terested love 





The Shepherd's Calenda 
the pen of James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, beretofore given to the 
world in Black wood's Mayazine, have Leen this week republished tn 
this city, in two volumes, bearing the above title We have selecter 

which has excluded, iv 
will be perceived, all our editorial lucrubation®. We have net rour 
for anotber word 


—A number of entertaining stories, from 


one of these narratives in the present number 


360 




















MY HEART AND LUTE. 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 





ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, BY WILLIAM WOOD, Jr. 


MODERATO. 


I give thee all—l can 


lute whose gen-tle song 






can no more, Tho’ poor the 








reveals The soul of love 


off-'ring 


no more, Tho’ poor the off’-ring be; My heart and lute are 


well, 





be ; My heart and lute are all the store 


And bet - ter far, a heart that feels Much more than lute could tell. I 


all the store That | can bring to thee: A 


give thee all—I 


we ws 
LEU ATO. 


AD LIB. 





That I can bring to thee. 





~s 


—, 


MI. P 


~— 





Tho’ love and song may fail, alas 
To keep life’s clouds away ; 
At least ‘twill inake them lighter pass, 


wrre-ne 


Or gild them if they stay. 


O'er life’s enchanted strain, 


"Twill all be sweet again! 
I give thee all—I can no mo 


If ever care his discord flings 


~oree 


Let love but gently touch the strings, 


Though poor the off’ ring be; 
My heart and lute are all the stor¢ 
That I can bring to thee. 


rere 


re, 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
REFLECTIONS IN A STORM. 


I Love to watch the tempest’s deepening gloom 
While on the mountain-height the forest's pride 
Bends low, as awed by that resistless power 
Which bids the whirlwind rage—while all around 
Of nature animate, in silence hushed, 

Await their Author's will. This is the hour 

To muse on life's vain dreams, and vainer toil ; 
This is an hour when mortal pride must bow, 
And, humbled, own its weak, its frail support, 


When nouglit is heard save the wild murmuring storm : 


It speaks a language which the musing miod 
Must own, in spite of towering pride: it tells, 
In life’s tempestuous path how insecure ' 

Its fairest hours are like the fitful rays 


Chat brighter shine when clouds are gathering round, 


Lighting with transient joy the varying scene ; 
Or like the white foam on the troubled wave 
Place not thy hopes on earth—the soul enchaincd 
By loves and pleasures ceutred here below, 
Anxious and wearied with the vain turmoil 

Of disappointment and opposing cares, 

Is like the trembling reed by tempest riven 

The storm is o’er '—the azure light of heaven 
Smiles through dispersing clouds, like gentle hope 
On sorrow’s brow, or mild religion’s light, 
Soothing each wildering passion into peace 

Che orb of day, in glorious lustre bright, 

Now smiles serene, and nature wakes again 

To life and beauty in its dazzling beams. 

And shall not man beyond life's tempest wake 
To life, and bliss, in mercy’s heavenly ray’ 

fo never-ending bliss’ It is not given 

Yo mortal here, the power his fate to scan, 


| 


Or future being ; yet all nature speaks, 

In language eloquent, a power supreme 

In the wild storm, or in the sunny smile 

Of renovated nature: in mental joy 

Or in the heart's deep woe, alike we trace 

The footsteps of a God ; and equal all 

Deeply impress upon the grateful heart 

A God of love—we bow, and we adore Fiva, 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
ANACREONTIC, 
Come, mingle the tide of song 
With the wine-cup’s rosy sea, 
For few of the blessings it yields, ere lo: 
Shall sparkle or shine for thee 
And sweet are the notes that flow 
From beauty's seraph mouth, 
As on summer eves the winds that blow 
O'er a flower-bank, from the south 


And as he who dwells by the shore 
Which the green sea-waters lave, 
Must dive through its depths, the pearly stor: 
lo win from the yielding wave ; 
So he who wishes to lay 
Life’s glittering treasures up, 
Must boldly cleave his luminous way 
Vo the depths of the vintage-cup 


ALPHA 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
SONNET. 


To charm the wearied eye; hope’s young fond light 
Expires, and life one dreary waste presents, 

Save memory’s momentary saddened ray. 

Nay, ask not why that pulse beats heavily ; 

Dream not that smile is still to nature true : 

Look on the languid eye, the listless gaze, 

The pallid cheek oft flushed with wasting care 

The lip compressed, in scorn and weariness 

Of all around, and say if this is not 

A blight which knows no renovating morn. ! 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
TO MARY. 


When heaven unchains this prisoned sou! 

And earth receives this kindred clay, 
What is’t to me whose tear may roll, 

Whose heart may heave, whose lip may pray 
There is a green sequester'd spot, 

That sleeps beneath yon willow’s shade 
And there, by all but thee forgot, 

Be my unmarbled relics laid 


Let not the world’s unhallow’d breath 
Disturb the sleep of him who wills 
That thou alone, in life or death, 
Should’st share its joys, and sooth its ills 
There be my rest; and when thy tear 
Shall dew the flowers that o'er it wave 
Fond fancy whispers me ‘twill bear 
Love to this heart, e’en in the grave 





here is a blight which falls upon the heart 
In its young spring-time, withering in the bud 
Hope's tragrant sweets. Oh life has nought 
Of tair, and beautifu), and lovely, then, — 


SOOO ELOLOLOLOLLE LO LEOEPELLLALCLOEEELOLLELELLLLLEECLLELEELELLOOLLOELOE LEE OROEOEED gay te 
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